THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
authority of a supreme ruler and die glory of his earthly seat.
But it was also to deliver oneself captive to the Curia, the heir
of the old Roman international civil service. And all this
was necessary because the Church was a state, unlike others
in its ethos, but profoundly like them in its practice, save that
its vision was less cramped and its authority wider. This
ecclesiastical state was not merely necessary to medieval
Europe; it was the lynch pin of its whole social structure.
That it was universally beloved was not by any means merely
due to superstitious fears of hell: it was far more due to the
fact that the medieval Church was the only great human
society which has yet existed in which a real equality of
opportunity was practised. This practice was both steady and
consistent. The ploughman's son did not hold an equal chance
with a prince's son in theory: he had it in actual practice. At
least half of the medieval Popes were humbly born, and the
two most powerful of all priests in the twelfth century, Suger,
Abbot of St. Denis and the greatest of all the French King's
administrators, and Adrian IV, the English Pope, were the
sons of peasants. These were but extreme examples of what
was constantly happening all over Europe.
Because the Church was a state, with all the governing
apparatus of any secular state, and because it was universal
both in its claims of authority and in the range of its daily
action, it could not hope to escape the centralizing tendency of
the century. The twelfth was thus a great century for Popes.
In this statement a paradox lurks, for the earlier Popes of the
century were all bullied by St. Bernard whose power was
greater than theirs; and during the course of the century there
were no less than five Papal schisms, at least two of which
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